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Boston, December 21st, 1852. 


me f Allow me to call your attention to the subjoined Prospectus and Sylla- 
i. bus, &c., of a Course of Lectures on Music, which it is the intention of 
i Mr. W. H. Fry to deliver in this city in February and. March next, pro- 
__-vided the signatures of subscribers for twelve hundred tickets be forthwith 
a obtained. ‘The course is now being delivered at. Metropolitan Hall in New 
York. The opinions of the N, Y. journals on it are subjoired. 
. the hope that the project will meet with your cordial approval and 
Ay Support, the subscription book will be submitted to you in a few days. 
m Very respectfully, 
0 eT eae Your obedient servant, 

, CHAS. J. DENE, Agent. 


a Def 
% WILLIAM HENRY FRY respectfully announces to the citizens of 
Boston, that he will give a course of EIGHT LECTURES on the Science 
and Art of Music, provided a sufficient number of subscribers for the course 
ean be obtained. It is intended that the plan of these lectures shall be 
new. Lectures on Music have hitherto been simply single discourses, 
~ which, however able in a literary. point of view, have either been partial 
& in their scope, or have had no demonstrative or experimental value. But 
lectures on Music, equally with those on Chemistry, Astronomy, or Me- 
_ chanics, demand practical illustrations. Up to the moment that this prac- 
__ tical demonstration is given, technical knowledge cannot be conveyed. A 
| particular phrase or harmony for instruments or voices cannot be described : 
it must be performed and analyzed; and then it may be understood. Act- 
ing upon this, the writer proposes to give lectures illustrated by a large 
body of performers in every department of the art. For this end there will 
be a selection as follows: 
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A Corps oF PRINCIPAL ITALIAN AND OTHER VOCALISTS: 
A Granp Cuorus or 'I'wo Hunprep SINGERS ; 
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There are sufficient reasons why these lectures should be given, and 
among them are the folloyeing 5 
musical concerts and anveiteusatet oF other’ wthds.” Nein persons who 
attend the opera are unable to make music a study, but having an organiza- 
tion for enjoying or understanding it, world be ready to enter upon a running ; 
analysis of the divisions and capabilities of the human’ voice :. of the quali- 
ties of each orchestral instrument separately’ and: combined :of the form of 
musical pieces: of the more difficult or recondite portions of the opera apart 
from the salient melodies: of the varieties of rhetorical structure: of the 
philosophy of the adaption of words to music, as regards elocution and 
oratory : of the musical painting of place and character. Going from the 
opera to purely instrumental music, the same persons would feel interest in 
an analysis of the nature and form of the ideas in the grand sinfonias, the 
special orchestral treatment therein, the peculiarities and capacities of that 
style. Or giving attention to church or oratorio music, they would take 
interest in tracing the large impersonal meanings of the scientific fugue, 
the canon, and the nature of counterpoint. The great number of young 
ladies who are studying music as an art, will find a current scientific eluci- 
dation of the composition or rhetoric of music, of great assistance to them. 

The rapid growth of literature in the United States renders it necessary 
that its culture should be co-ordinate with the harmonious art. ‘A nation 
of speakers,”’ as our own happily and necessarily is, should possess as many 
orators as possible, and this cannot be achieved by neglecting the means 
which the Grecian orators took to fortify and purify their voices and give 
-grace and strength to their periods: comparisons therefore will be instituted —- ~ 
-between musical and spoken language, ane the necessary alliance indicated, 
-between artistic oratory and a voice cultivated by song. ‘The relation of 
wmusic to rhetoric will be discussed, and the mathematics of musical sounds 
~and compositions considered. 
"The structure of poetry in its abstract genius, and its tangible form as 
-regards syllabication and versification will be particularly treated ; and the 
deficiencies of English poetry on this point, indicated. 
Without extending these prefatory remarks, the writer offers the fol- 
lowing ; : 


SYLLABUS. 


Lecrurse. 1. Introduction to the general subject.—Musie. Its universality 
in nature. Musical sounds; definition and characteristics. . Formation 
of sounds. Exemplifications vocal and instrumental, by grammatical 
and. rhetorical selections. 


.Lecture:2. The history of music in China, India and Persia ; expositions 
of.the systems of those people, with examples choral and instrumental. 
.Curious old pieces of each country will be given, and philosophical 

. deductions established therefrom. 


‘Lecutre.3. Acoustics or the theory of sounds. History of Music among 
.the Egyptians and Hebrews :—Critical remarks on the artistic portions 
of..the Bible. Performances by the Orchestra and Chorus. 
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Lecrurr 4. Acoustics—subject continued: Music among the Greeks; 
historically, esthetically, and ethically considered. Ancient Greek 
hymns by the Chorus and Orchestra. 


Lecture 5. The Music of Nature: on the songs of birds, and inarticulate 
cries of animals. ‘The history of Music among the Romans. Early 
Christian Music. The Voice. 


Lecturer 6. Melody and Harmony considered: their rise and progress. 
Music of the middle ages, and the writers of later centuries, analyzed 
and performed. Secular and religious Music. National Airs. 


Lecture 7. The Orchestra: all the instruments explained in detail and 
combination. Of the past and present capabilities of the Orchestra. 
Of the progress and similarities of musical ideas. 


Lecture 8. Sketch of the history of the Opera and Ballet. On Military 
Music ; its use in war exemplified by the various orders given through 
it. Concluding remarks. Music asa part of a collegiate education. 
The national defects of intonation and pronunciation. ‘The connection 
between Music and its public diffusion with the national taste in other 
arts. Its connection with health and morals,—with the family circle 
and society. The dignities and shames of art. The actual relation of 
the artist to private and public life. His rights under American institu- 
tions contrasted with his disparagement under the ancient and feudal 
system. American Music. The Artistic future. 


TERMS, &c. 


Each Lecture in the foregoing Syllabus will embrace in its practical 
illustrations many grand Vocal and Instrumental pieces, by composers of 
every age and country, to be performed by the corps of artists mentioned 
in the prospectus. In the process of arranging the text and the illustrations 
so as to afford requisite interest, and to adjust each lecture to a reasonable 
time in the delivery, it may be necessary to make some modification in the 
proposed plan, but none which can affect its comprehensiveness or the 
variety of its topics. 'The contrasts which the public may require in each 
lecture have rather been considered, than a strictly logical arrangement of 
details fit for students and antiquariatis. 


: The lectures will take place weekly or semi-weekly, at the New Music 
Hall, commencing in February next, of which due notice will be given. 


The terms of subscription will be Four Dollars to admit one person to 
the course of Hight Lectures: payment to be made on the delivery of 
tickets within one fortnight preceding the first lecture, at E. H. Wapn’s 
Music Store, 197 Washington Street, where subscribers ‘will be enabled to 
secure seats for the Course. 


To non-subscribers the price of tickets will be One Dollar to each 
lecture. 


Subscription lists are now open at all the principal music stores. 


OPINIONS OF THE NEW. YORK PRESS. 


Up to the date of the publication of this pamphlet, Four of the ten Lec- 
tures of Mr. Fry’s course had been delivered in New York. From the 
voluminous comments and reports of the New York press, the following 
extracts are made :— 


NOTICES PREVIOUS TO THE FIRST LECTURE. 


Mr. Fry is eminently fitted for this undertaking. Long resident in Paris, he has had the 
finest opportunities of collecting material and perfecting himself in the science and literature 
of music. Our readers will remember his graphic Parisian letters in our columns, which 
amply certify his literary ability. The course wil] be far from a dry detail, and we cordially 
invite attention to the proposal. MV. Y. Tribune. 


The noble project which we explained and commended in a late number, of an illustrated 
course of musical lectures, is rapidly approaching realization. In addition to the cordial 
support of our leading merchants and professional men, the sympathy of the ladies of New 
York is now thoroughly enlisted. We recognize, on the list of subscribers, the names of all 
the acknowledged queens of fashion and society in this metropolis; and as no definite ar- 
rangements for an opera, during the ensuing winter, have been made, we do not hesitate to 
predict that the lectures of Mr. Fry, illustrated by a corps of Italian and English vocalists, a 
complete orchestra and a military band, will be the feature of taste, fashion and enjoyment 
next season: and therefore our fair friends had better secure their right to join in this in- 
structive and melodious festival at once.—Aome Journal. 


Our readers will perceive, with pleasure, in our advertising columns, the announcement of 
a course of lectures on the science and art of music, by Mr. Fry. ‘The lecturer is Mr. Wm. 
H. Fry, the composer of several operas. Henri Herz, the great pianist, in his memoirs, 
recently published, alluding to the progress of music in America, speaks of the opera of. 
Leonora, composed by Mr. Fry, which he saw some years ago in Philadelphia, where it had 
great success, and says that having carefully read the score, he predicts for its composer a 
sure triumph should it be produced at the grand opera at Paris. Mr. Fry’s project finds 
favor with the press and the public; we shall notice it more at length hereafter.—L’ Eco d’ 
Halia—lahian Journal published at New York. 


A course of lectures on Music, very novel in their character and wide in their scope, is 
announced to be delivered in this city by Mr. Wm. H. Fry. The rapidly developed and still 
advancing taste for music in this country, renders a thorough course of lectures upon the art 
greatly desirable, for our knowledge of it has not kept pace with our fondness for it, or our 
increased and increasing facilities for enjoying it. The delivery of the course of lectures to 
which we refer, will amply supply those who desire to comprehend the design of musical 
composition, the rise and the progress of the art, and the principles of vocalization. For all 
these points are to be fully illustrated—and this constitutes the grand and peculiar feature of 
the course. A corps of Italian vocalists, a grand chorus of one hundred singers, an orchestra 
of eighty, and a military band of fifty, are to give illustrations of the facts and views ad- 
vanced by the lecturer. Mr. Fry has peculiar advantages for the task he has undertaken. 
He is a practical composer, an accomplished musical scholar, a vigorous and original thinker, 
and utters his thoughts clearly and impressively. He has also had the advantage of a long 
residence among the best sources of information upon the history of music. Such a course 
as that to which he is now soliciting subscriptions, cannot fail to be deeply interesting, as 
well as instructive to all who attend it— Courier & Enquirer. “ny 


We have been intending for some days, (but have been prevented by the pressure of other 
matter in our columns,)to notice the proposition just issued by Mr. Wm. Henry Fry, (composer 
of “ Leonora,”—adapter to English poetry of the “ Norma, &c. &c.) to deliver here a course 
of lectures upon the science and art of Music, upon a large and comprehensive scale. Mr. 
Fry proposes to give a general and adequate comprehension of the whole subject of musical 
composition, including its scientific relations, its history, its ethics and its esthetics. Of his - 
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capability to do all he promises in his programme, they who know most of him,—his attain- 
ments, his experience and _ his enterprising character,—will be the most trustful and assured. 
We propose to advert to the subject again, at no distant day— Express. 


The lecturer, Witt1am H. Fry, the composer of the opera of “ Leonora,” is an accom- 
plished writer. He has devoted many years in Europe to researches into the history, and to 
a study of the principles of music.—Home Journal. 


* Mr. Fry is the only man in existence, so far as we know, that possesses the qualifications 
necessary to carry through such an enterprise successfully. He is a thorough musician, an 
original and powerful thinker, a lucid and forcible writer and a finished public speaker—just 
the man, for all the world, to accomplish this magnificent undertaking in a manner that will 
satisfy everybody.—.Musical World. 


We depart from our usual practice in calling attention to the Musical lectures of Mr. Wm. 
H. Fry, which are advertised at length in another part of this paper. It is something new to _ 
be invited to a most brilliant literary entertainment, which is at the same time a concert of 
music of the rarest sort, performed ona grand scale. We speak with confidence, for we 
know Mr. Fry as a writer of remarkable force, spirit and brilliancy, while the names of his 
orchestra and singers are a sufficient guarantee of the excellence with which the musical 
illustrations of the lectures will be given.—Tvibune, Nov. 29th. 


Frys Lectures on Music.—This magnificent course of lectures commences on Tuesday 
evening next. So large an orchestra has never been heard in New York as the one Mr. Fry 
has engaged for the musical illustrations. The chorus will number over one hundred. 

Dodworth’s and the famous 7th Regiment bands wili likewise lend their aid. In fact, 
these lectures will be a series of musical festivals on the largest scale. The principal singers 
already engaged are Madame De Vries, Madame Pico Vietti, Signor Vietti, Signor Badiali, 

Signor Rocco and Signor Pozzolini. The three last are engaged by consent of Madame 
Sontag, who, with all the eminent musical artists, takes a lively interest in Mr. Fry’s suc- 
cess.—Evening Post, Nov. 27th. 


The course of ten lectures on Music, to be delivered at Metropolitan Hall by Mr. Wm. H. 
Fry, gives promise of unusual attraction and interest. Mr. Fry is a fine scholar, as well as 
a musical critic, and is well qualified to judge of Music from the stand-point of a literary 
connoisseur, as well as by personal experience of the style and quality of tones and inflec- 
tions. A finished and graceful writér, he makes interesting any theme upon which he dwells, 
whether it be Music, Art, or Politics, and we have no hesitation in predicting for him a very 
successful fulfilment of his new enterprise. The illustrations to be employed during the 
course are well suited to bring out the peculiar merits of the different schools of which Mr. 
Fry will treat. A careful record of the origin and progress of the opera, the oratorio, and 

» the ballad, is not to be had, in a popular form, and the value of such a compendium would be 
highly appreciated. These lectures will go far towards supplying the deficiency, and give 
the musical and non-musical public alike an insight into the mysteries of the art. We notice 
that among the pieces of curious and rare music brought forward by Mr. Fry for illustration, 
are comprised the best specimens of the Melodies of India, China, Egypt and Greece, and 
that the early European music occupies a large space upon the programme. ‘The illustrative 
pieces will be performed by an orchestra and chorus of two hundred. Engagements have - 
already been made with four distinguished artists to assume the leading parts—New York 


Daily Times, Nov. 25th. 


NOTICES OF THE FIRST LECTURE. 


Mr. Frv’s Lecrure.—The first Lecture of the course came off at Metropolitan Hall, last 
Tuesday evening. The house was well filled with the most intelligent and cultivated audi- 
ence we have seen in it for many a day. The various educational institutions and schools of 
the city were largely represented, and the press, the pulpit, the bar, the studios of artists,— 
all sent their representatives. Mr. Fry was cordially received, unexpectedly so, we thought, 
to him. We were glad of it, for we could easily fancy the embarrassment of his position, in 
this, as yet, untried and original enterprise. 


"The lecture led off finely. Mr. Fry is a manly, vigorous and forcible writer. His manner 


and address corresponds with this, and his personal impress is that of a superior, though— 
we could not but think—irregular, and undisciplined intellect. In this respect, he is, perhaps, 
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no unfair type of an American. His mind, like an eagle, seems to soar untrammelled: but, 
wayward and uncertain. Such a mind cannot but be interesting, at all events. It certainly - 
was sotous. — 

The attractive and valuable features of Mr. Fry’s lectures are his own fine writing, and 
the performances of a large and good orchestra and chorus :—together with such “ examples ” 
of ancient and grotesque music as the Chinese Chant,—performed on the first occasion. , 
These are enough—quite enough—amply to reward the attendance of the intelligent audience 
secured, without the educational feature introduced.—New York Musical World, Dec. 4th. ~ 


Having acknowledged a desire for Mr. Fry’s success in his novel undertaking and expressed 
a confidence in his ability to go through it with credit to himself and satisfaction to his 
hearers, we saw with pleasure the large and intelligent audience which assembled for his 
first lecture last evening. The evening passed with varying interest to different portions of 
those present, according as they were more or less versed in the subject on which the Lecturer 
undertook to instruct them. ‘Those portions of the Lecture which dealt with more advanced 
stages of the subject, were expressed in earnest and at times glowing and highly figurative 
style, but they were none the less just in their teaching. The lecturer had evidently thought — 
closely and subtly upon the manner and the means through which Music produces its effects 
upon the spirit. The illustrations of these passages were necessarily compositions of greater 
importance than those of the furmer. All were interesting, some curious and others beautiful, 
They were from the pens of various composers and were performed with a single exception, 
with admirable effect by the chorus and noble orchestra under the direction of Mr. Bristow. 
The orchestra is one of the finest ever heard here; of its individual and collective ability we 
shall however have opportunity sufficient to speak hereafter. Mr. Fry’s delivery is energetic, 
—too much s0 at times: but an evening’s experience will make him more quiet and colloquial ~ 
in his manner. He was so often last evening, and then appeared to the best advantage.— 
Courier and Enquirer, Dec. 1st. ; 


Mr. Fry commenced his Lecture on Music last evening, under very favorable auspices. A 
leasant night and a full house were flattering indications. In these days of great feasts, it 
is something novel to effect a combination of choice harmony with expositions of the way in 
which it is brought about, and the plan is likely to receive a large share of the public favor. 
The idea is a good one. Mr. Fry has a happy faculty of illustration and analysis. He 
discourses of Music as a Science, taken in its earliest developement and traced through. 
successive stages and improvements. 'The manner of his discourse is pleasing and appropriate 
to the subject. The audience received the entertainment with great enthusiasm, and gave 
few tokens of weariness through a performance which occupied upward of two hours. Treat- 
ing of Music in its early steps, and alluding to the universality of a musical expression in 
Nature, Mr. Fry descanted at length upon the philosophical characteristics of the art, 
giving numerous illustrations with the aid of an excellent orchestra and Chorus. The varie- 
ties of quantity and expression were portrayed by a composition arranged for orchestral effect. 
In the second part, Mr. Fry introduced his general History of Music, giving imitations of the 
hymns and festal songs of the Chinese—monotonous, occasionally ludicrous, and altogether 
curious. The Chorus performed its part, in illustrating the text of the Lecture, with precision 
and nicety. With the corps of artists engaged for the succeeding Lectures, there can be no 
doubt of the entire success of the novel and attractive enterprise which has been so well 

initiated by Mr. Fry.—Daily Times, Dec. 1st. 


Mr. Fry’s Lecrures on Music.—The first of this course was delivered at Metropolitan 
Hall on Tuesday evening. The hall was well filled by an intelligent and fashionable 
audience. The Lecturer entered into and explained the fundamental principles of the art, 
giving a general view of the literature and philosophy of the science, and an explanation of 
the technicalities of music, dwelling upon the details in a manner which must have been very 
interesting and instructive to the initiated, and then leaving the science he would carry his 
hearers with him abroad into the realms of nature, and show forth the “ music of the spheres,” 
from the grand and mighty sound of the pealing thunder down to the hum of the smallest insect 
or the falling of the gentle rain, making all nature one grand orchestra—one grand instrument 
of praise, and thus raising from nature up to nature’s God. 

The Lecture was illustrated with music of the first order. “ An orchestra consisting of 
about eighty performers of superior talent, equal to any that has ever yet performed in our 
city, and a full chorus of good voices, added much to the attractions of the evening. The 
music was all well rendered and well selected. The performance of Chinese music was a 
novel feature in our entertainments, and seemed to give much pleasure. The illustrations of 
Yankee Doodle were excellent, and the flattering testimony of the lecturer to “ Yankee 
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Doodle’s power of getting out of scrapes by himself,” were well-timed, and received with 
great applause. The final overture was very grand and imposing, showing the progress of 
music from barbarism to its present state of cultivation —The Churchman, 4th Dec. 


The course of lectures on music projected by Mr. Fry, commenced on Tuesday evening 
last, at the Metropolitan Hall, in presence of a very large and intelligent auditory. The 
ample preparations which have been made for these lectures, and the wide scope they take, 
give them an unusual degree of importance. The first lecture was elementary, but very 
clear and well conceived, and admirably illustrated. The various themes of the lecturer 
were illustrated by the orchestra and chorus, not only throwing clear light upon the subject, 
but giving great satisfaction by their music. The lectures promise to be masterly and 
entertaining, and are well worth attention —The Evangelist, Dec. 2d. 


Tue Lectures on Music, which Mr. Fry is delivering on successive Tuesday evenings 
at Metropolitan Hall, are exceedingly interesting. His introductory lecture, delivered on 
Tuesday evening of last week, was listened to by a large audience, who were instructed by 
his exposition of the principles of musical composition, and amused by his many curious illus- 
trations.— Sabbath Recorder, Dec. 9th. 


Mr. Fry’s Lecturr.—The course announced by Mr. Fry was opened last evening, at 
Metropolitan Hall, under the most favorable auspices. A large audience was in attendance ; 
the performances were in excellent taste, and the remarks by the lecturer imparted much 
valuable instruction. 

It was a first or introductory lecture, and therefore elementary in its principles, but Mr. 

Fry’s perfect familiarity with his subject, his power of analysis and fertility of illustration, 
enabled him to hold the attention of those even, to whom the rudiments of music are well 
known. After a general and highly poetic exordium, the lecturer explained the fundamental 
ideas, and most common technical expressions of music as a science, calling upon the power- 
ful chorus to give examples of his distinctions, as he went along. 
’ As an example of the major chord the Star Spangled Banner was given; the minor chord 
was also illustrated by an original composition, as well as the varieties of musical quantities, 
compound, common time, and the chromatic scale. The pieces of music performed in these 
various illustrations we did not recognise, and therefore believe that they were Mr. Fry’s 
own. ‘They gave general satisfaction. 

In the second part, the earliest and rudest styles of music were exhibited, the selections 
being taken from the Chinese music, which were contrasted with the lofty perfection attained 
in later times, under Christian influences, the performance of the overture to Der Freischutz 
being the example. 

Mr. Fry closed with some remarks upon the position of the musical artist, and the high 
claim of art to universal attention. He was remarkably happy in his expression of his own 
exalted sense of the dignity and vlory of the true artist’s life.—Evening Post, Dec. 1st. 


Mr. Fry’s Lecture on Music.—The first of Mr. W. H. Fry’s series of lectures on Music 
was delivered last evening, at Metropolitan Hall. before one of the most intelligent and re- 
fined audiences we have ever seen in that building. The enlarged stage was occupied by an 
orchestra numbering fully eighty performers, and a volunteer chorus of over one hundred and 
eighty persons. At the time appointed Mr. Fry commenced his lecture by some general 
remarks on music, its universality, its power, influence, &c. He then proceeded to a cur- 
sory glance at the fundamental principles of the science, which he illustrated by diagrams. 

We have not room for even a sketch of his lecture, which was of an exceedingly interest- 
ing character, giving evidence on the part of Mr. Fry of a most thorough and accurate know]- 
edge of his subject, and the most elaborate research. It was well delivered, and in some 
portions was exceedingly eloquent and beautiful. The musical illustrations by the orchestra 
and chorus were excellent in everything. The lecture was a great success, and every one 
in the room appeared to enjoy the entertainment. The second of the series will be delivered 
on Tuesday next, the 7th inst., when Rose de Vries, Vietti, Badiali, Pozzolini, Rocco, and 
other eminent artists will assist in the illustrations. We predict that this will be among the 
most popular series of lectures that were ever delivered in this city, and we advise all who 
wish to combine a pure and refined entertainment, with valuable instruction, to attend by all 
means.—Evening Express, Dec. 1st. 


Mr. Fry’s Lectures on Music.—These lectures promise to be of the most interesting 


and instructive kind. The beginning was auspicious, and the sequel offers still new treas- 
ures. We advise all who wish to understand the genius and progress of the art now most 
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prominent of all its beautiful sisters, to attend the whole course. The illustrations of the 
musical scale, and the specimens of Chinese music, were, of themselves, ample return for the 
time and money given. We hope that a good share of notice will be given to the old church 
music, and that some of the Ambrosian chants will be sung.—Christian Inquirer, Dec. 4th. 


Mr. Fry’s Musicat Lectures.—The first lecture of Mr. W. H. Fry, on music, awakened 
an earnest attention, on the part of the public, and was listened to with the most profound at- 
tention, by a large and fashionable audience. It was one of the ablest criticisms on the * di- - 
vine art,” that has ever been given to the city; and was, after all, but an avant-courier, to 
what is to follow. The immense saloon of Metropolitan Hall was filled by an eager multi- 
tude; and the reiterated applause, awarded to the lecturer, was the best criticism that could 
be given in reference to its merits. The second lecture of the series will be given on ‘Tues- 
day evening, and will be illustrated by Madame Rose De Vries, Signora Pico Vietti, Signors 
Vietti, Pozzolini, Colletti and Rocco. Mr. Fry is, of all men in this country, who has at- 
tempted to advance the cause of musical science, best calculated for the task he has assumed. 
He brings to it talents of the very highest order; and a musical education that has been per- 
fected in the best schools of Europe. His entire success, in this city, is fully established, 
and his lectures will be ranked among the most important and valuable of the season.—Sun- 
day Atlas, Dec. Sth. 


NOTICES OF THE SECOND LECTURE. 


Mr. Frv’s Seconp Lecture.—The second of Mr. Fry’s Lectures on the History of Music, 
drew together a still larger audience, and entertained them quite agreeably. The proportions 
of the Lectures are to be curtailed hereafter so as to come within the ordinary compass, the 
only amendment needed to complete the pleasure of the auditors. Mr. Fry pursued the 
subject of ancient music, from the earlier and probably fabulous eras of Chinese history, down 
to the Christian cacophony of the Middle Ages. His illustrations—graphic, vocal and instru- 
mental—were highly interesting; sometimes resembling ludicrously certain camp-meeting, 
and other popular tunes of these times. 


[The Times then goes on to give a detailed report of the Lecture, and after appropriating 
half a column to the lecturer’s account of Chinese music, concludes its report as follows :] 


The lecturer here proceeded to speak of the uses of music among the Chinese, illustrating 
the ceremonies performed within the Hall of the .4ncestors, by a repetition of the beautiful 
piece of music which was given at his first lecture. 

He next touched upon the Siamese music which has much affinity for the Chinese, the 
orchestra playing a Siamese-air, by way of illustration. 

The music of Hindostan next received attention. They assign its origin to Brahma himself. 
‘Their writers recognise theoretically divisions of the scale, which correspond to our octave, 
into twenty-two fractional tones ; but they admit practically that they have no existence, 
since there are only tones and semi-tones known in their actual compositions. The syllables 
that designate the seven notes of the scale, and which are quite as good as the Italian, are as 
follows: Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. These are the notes of the major diatonic scale. The 
minor mode is also familiar in Indian music. 

Explanations of Indian music were given, and a diagram exhibited, giving a view of the « 
“‘muse-heaven ” of the Hindoos, which bore analogy to the Greek allegories. Their tran- 
scendal analyses of music were also noticed, and the softness of their poetry rivalling the 
Italian. T'wo East Indian melodies, harmonized by Mr. Fry, were sung by the Chorus with 
great approbation. The English versions were by Mr Fry, and one ran thus: 


Beside the sacred river 
Low knelt a mother weeping ; 
In death her babe was sleeping, 
Though wildly still cared 
Take now, dark rolling wave, 
The pledge my lost love gave, 
Tis thine forever,— 
To keep beneath thy breast, 
In cold and dreamless rest, 
Oh, yes! forever! 


The structure of this very ancient Hindoo air was compared with one of Mozart and one of 
Bellini, and found, to the delight of the auditors, to be nearly identical in many particulars, 
and capable, as the chorus proved it, of being set to modern dramatic or tragic harmonies. | 

A beautiful Egyptian love song, harmonized and sung by the great chorus in a soft manner, 
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gave much pleasure to the auditory. This was followed by*a barbarous march of the same 
country. ext in order came'an Ode of Horace, set to ancient music; and a Lament com- 
posed at the death of Charlemagne, exhibiting the low state of Christian art at that period. 
A spirited old war song of France, “ Roland,” concluded the list, and a few closing words by 
the lecturer, on the identities, parallelisms, and progressive forms of art, were given, closing 
the lecture amid the vehement applause of a crowded and brilliant-auditory. 

The illustrations of the second part of the lecture by Mad. Rosa de Vries, Signora Pico 
Vietti, Colletti, Pozzolini and Rocco, were attended with several encores, and the audience 
bey delighted with the literary and musical evening they had spent.—Daily Times, 

Dec. 8ih. 


Mr. Fry’s Lectures on Music.—Mr. Fry’s second lecture was given on Tuesday evening, 
at Metropolitan Hall; it was quite as well attended as the first, and passed off very satisfac- 
torily. ‘These lectures display, in no small degree, ability, taste and research; Mr. Fry has 
taken advantage of all the numerous sources from which to derive his knowledge, and has 
arranged his abundant materials so as to convey the greatest instruction with the least possible 
loss of time. The last concert was made more interesting by the fact that several of the 
most eminent artists were engaged for the occasion. First came Rose De Vries, whose 
JVorma was so loudly praised by the critics at the Italian Opera ; next Pico, who has Jost but 
little of the power of other days. In addition to these, he had Signori Pozzolini, Rocco and 
Colletti, together with the grand orchestra and chorus. Mdm. De Vries sang an aria from 
Jerusalem in glorious style, and received the merited compliment of a rapturous encore ; she 
was in excellent voice, and sang with great spirit and effect. Pico was likewise encored, in 
the air from the Messiah, He shall Feed His Flock. Rossini’s grand Stabat Mater was given 
in a style of inexpressible excellence by the five principal artists and the entire chorus. As 
we suggested in our last the slight tediousness of the first concert was owing solely to the 
necessary explanations of technical terms and details in music, which Mr. Fry found it 
necessary to make. His arrangements are on a grand scale, and his undertaking has, thus 
far, met with the most decided success.—Parker’s Journal, Dec. 11th. 


Mr. Fry’s Seconp Lecture.—Far surpassing the first in interest was the second lecture 
of the course. We have no doubt that each successive evening will now prove more inter- 
esting. Should the rest be even as attractive as this second one, Mr. Fry will greatly delight 
his large and intelligent auditory. 

The antique music given us as the first part of the musical programme, was unique and 
interesting in the extreme. There was something very appealing in that ancient Chinese 
choral. ‘The intervals were all pathetic in their character, (like the interval between the 3d 
and 6th of the diatonic scale-—backward and forward), and the melodical succession had this 
peculiarity, that it was impossible to tell which tone would come next. In our modern music, 
particularly the Italian, you can anticipate a good portion of it, particularly in those inevitable 
sequences of thought, of which the Italians are so fond. But anticipation—in this ancient 
music—is out of the question. If it were otherwise, we presume it would hardly be ancient. 

We think the revelations of primeval art which Mr. Fry is making to us in these lectures, 
are very extraordinary. Ours is a great day for facts,—and facts of a most interesting des- 
cription, Mr. Fry is giving us. They have the same zest to the mind that news has: and 

* musical news, in a certain sense, which has been lying in continental libraries for centuries, 
is just now being published to us. We advise all our friends to be present to hear it.— 
Musical World, Dec. 11th. 


Mr. Fry’s second lecture on Music was delivered to an audience much larger than that 
which listened to his first; and the highly respectable, we may say distinguished character 
of a great portion of those present was a subject of remark. The lecture was far more inter- 
esting than the first, as from the elementary character of that this could hardly have failed to 
be. It was chiefly devoted to a consideration of the ancient Eastern music. The musical 
systems of the Chinese, Siamese, Hindoos, and Egyptians were analyzed, explained, and 
illustrated both by diagrams and orchestral and choral performances. Some of the musical 
illustrations were very remarkable. One Persian air of very remote antiquity was almost 
note for note a well known air from the Zauberflote, and another had equal similarity to the fa- 
mous tenor airin Jl Pirata. Some of them were truly beautiful. We instance two East Indian 
melodies very effectively harmonized by the lecturer, and admirably performed by chorus and 

-orchestra. ‘The Egyptian music was less pleasing ; an ode from Horace sung by male voices, 
hardly better; a lament on the death of Charlemagne barbarous and monotonous in the ex- 
treme; an ancient French battle-song very sate se expressive. The lecture was full of 
wide and various learning upon the subject itself; its incidental illustrations being judiciously 
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and effectively drawn from an extensive acquaintance with the literature of various languages. 
The tendency of the lecturer’s statements and deductions was to establish the opinion that 
our music has not reached us through the church of the middle ages, but through the Eastern 
nations ; the Saracens being the last in the chain of transition. This view is novel, but we 
are by no means prepared to pronounce it indefensible. 

In contrast to the antiquated music, the performance or analysis of which was performed - 
and analyzed in the first part of the evening; the latter was entirely occupied by the per- 
formance of a selection from the compositions of distinguished modern masters. Sig, Pozzolini 
sang a Romance from Linda di Chamounix charmingly, and Madame de Vries followed him 
with such a brilliant performance of the Rondo from I Lombardi, that its repetition was de- 
manded. The greater portion of the Stabat Mater of Rossini closed the evening’s entertain- 
ment, which was of unusual interest.—Courier & Inquirer, Dec. 8th. 


Mr. Fry’s Seconp Lecture on Music.—Mr. William Henry Fry’s second Lecture on 
Music, was listened to at Metropolitan Hall, last evening, with great satisfaction, by a nu- 
merous audience. The matter of last evening’s discourse indicated the profoundest acquaint- 
ance with the history of music, and a degree of curious learning in the music of China, 
Siam, India, and Europe of the middle ages, which was as novel as it was instructive to his 
hearers. Mr. Fry showed that the Chinese were the earliest inventors of the musical scale 
and notation, having possessed them long before Pythagoras. The lecture was illustrated 
by the performance, by orchestra and chorus, of Chinese, Siamese, and Indian melodies and 
chorals, some of them of the most venerable antiquity. The Hindostanee airs were very 
beautiful, and would do no discredit to the sweetest Italian composer of our own day. No 


lover of music should miss the instruction and pleasure to be derived from these lectures.— 
Tribune, Dec. 8th. , 


Mr. Fry’s Seconp Lecrure on Music was delivered last evening, to a numerous audi- 
ence, who highly applauded many passages both of the lecture and of the vocal and instru- 
mental illustrations. The interest of the lectures of this course must progressively augment, 
and we anticipate that the third lecture, to be given on Tuesday next, will afford increased 
pleasure.—Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 8th. 


Mr. Fry had another fine house, last evening, when (at Metropolitan Hall,) he delivered 
the second of his Lectures on Music. His interesting sketches were again illustrated by the 
same noble orchestra and competent chorus, (the best we ever heard in this city, by all odds,) 
as before, and everything went off in the same successful manner as on the first evening. 
After alluding to the strictures of the press as to the length of the initiatory lecture, and re- 
marking that he would have been better satisfied had the critics devoted their attention to 
the matter and merits rather than tothe manner and duration of his remarks, he said he 
should defer somewhat to their suggestions, and should make his lecture opon this occasion, 
somewhat shorter than before, omitting some rudimental remarks he had intended to give. 
He then proceeded to give a curious history’of Chinese, Siamese, and Egytian musical art, to- 
gether with some comments upon Christian art, a thousand years ago; illustrating, as he 
went along, by diagrams of Chinese instruments, illuminations of old poetry, and perform- 
ances by the orchestra and chorus. This was a most unique and striking part of the eve- 
ning’s entertainment; but the pressure upon our columns, this morning, does not allow us to * 
dwell upon its details. 

The same reason compels us to be content with simply remarking of the second part of 
the programme, including the “ Stabat Mater,” that it was most admirably rendered through- 
out, by the orchestra, chorus, and principals. We have rarely enjoyed so delightful a mu- 
sical evening.—.Morning Express, Dec. 8th. f 


Mr. Fry’s Seconp Lecture on Music, at Metropolitan Hall, attracted a fall and fash- 
ionable audience, who listened both to Kim and his magnificent orchestra and chorus with 
the utmost gratification. His third lecture will be given on next Tuesday evening.—Spint 
of the Times, Dec. 11th. 


. Mr. Fry’s Lecrures.—The audience assembled on Tuesday evening last, to hear Mr. 
Fry’s second lecture, was even more numerous than that at the first; and the subjects treated 
upon, with the curious illustrations which Mr. Fry brought forward, afforded evident interest. 
The arrangement by which the lectures are divided into two parts, one descriptive and his- 
torical, the other devoted exclusively to regular concert performances, is judicious; the hear- 
ers are thereby enabled to choose which,of the two parts they will patronise, as their tastes 
or information may lead them, and to retire or come during the intermission, without disturb- 
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ance, Some very singular specimens of the existing state of the musical art amongst Asiatic 
nations, particularly the Chinese, nainly occupied the time allotted to the first portion of the 
lecture.—The Albion, Dec. 11th. 


[The critic of the Albion then devotes a column to controvert the views advanced by Mr. 
Fry, and concludes by remarking :] 2 


Though we are thus obliged to differ tofo celo from Mr. Fry, as to the things which bear 
upon the artistic future he speaks of, we cheerfully acknowledge that his lectures are very 
interesting and instructive, and that they reflect great credit upon his zeal and application to 
the subject. 


Mr. Frr’s Seconn Lecture on Music.—Mr. Fry’s second Lecture on Music took 
place on Tuesday evening last, before a select and appreciative audience. It was in all gen- 
eral respects an improvement upon the first—more discursive, and yet, if we may speak in 
paradoxes, more comprehensive in its plan, and more agreeable to the majority of the persons 
who listened to it. Mr. Fry pleaded guilty to a little extra sensitiveness, by calling the at- 
tention of his hearers to the remarks make by the press concerning his initial entertainment. 
Barring this, he evinced an improvement in manner, method, and matter, that cowd wot fail 
to meet with universal approbation. He talked to the point; explained what he had to ex. 
plain lucidly and yet briefly. and pressed his splendid—we may say, unequallej—orchestra 
and very capable chorus into his service, with complete good tact and taste, The lecture 
of which we are briefly writing, was devoted principally to the elucidation, of the science of 
music as it affected the tympanum in China and other Asiatic countries, many years before 
Christ. The lecturer’s happy remarks were occasionally typified by Grawings and diagrams 
of a very clever and understandable character. We learned that the Pandean pipes and the 
curious instrument made of wool and straw, played by Herr Stoepfel, with similar instru- 
mental arrangements, were of Asiatic origin—that, in fact, the piano-forte itself is the result: 
of the ingenuity of the “Celestials.” ‘Tea and tune are in fact from the same central! flow-. 
ery source. In the course of his lecture, Mr. Fry caused his assistants to illustrate some of’ 
the earliest written choruses, and nobly they were given both by trumpeters.and choristers. 
The “ Stabat Mater,” with Vietti, Pico, Rose de Vries, (who never sang better,) Colletti, and 
Rocco, comprised the concluding portion of the entertainment. The “Inflammatus” was 
given in a style that we have seldom heard equalled—never surpassed: The fact is, that 


Mr. Fry’s orchestral and choral arrangements are unsurpassable. This is saying the truth. 


ina few words. We would that we had the space to devote to an-elaborate critique of these 
entertainments, but we have not. What we have said in ovr limited space, however, is the 
outline of truth, and should induce our readers to hear the leatures that are to follow. The 
third one will be delivered on the evening of the 18th inst—Sunday Times, Dee. 12th. 


_ Mr. Fry’s Seconn Lecture on Mvste was given.on Tuesday evening last, at Metro- 
politan Hall, before a larger audience than on the first lecture. ‘The applause bestowed at 
the right places, indicated a greater degree of discrimination on the part of the auditory, than 
is usually found at great concerts, and seemed to. pat the artistes on their metal, and they 
accordingly gave, generally, more than ordinary care and attention to their respective per- 
formances. _ 3 . 

On most occasions of a similar character, when a chorus of six hundred or any other fabu- 
lous number is announced, or an orchestra: of* one-htindred or any other number equally imag- 
inary, we usually find a terrible discrepaney between the numbers announced and their living 
and visible representatives really present. On this occasion, however, the announcements 
on the programme were fully, even mare than fully carried out. The orchestra and chorus 
combined, formed a mass of efficient performers, wiiich gave great effect to the various char- 
acteristic pieces of the evening. The first part consisted of illustrations of the text of the 
lecture, being examples of the @itinese, Siamese, East Indian, Egyptian, and ancient French 
music. Some of these, being merely rude melodies, were instrumented for the orchestra, or 
the brass instruments only,.and exhibited a very sound and accurate knowledge of harmony 
on the part of the lecturer by whom they were scored. We cannot do better here, than.to. 
give the syllabus of this. lecture, as follows :—“ The subject of the second lecture will be a. 
curious history of an. ancient Chinese art, collated by the lecturer in the Royal Library of 
Paris, from among numerous authorities. It will be illustrated by diagrams of instruments, 
and the performance of the chorus and orchestra. ‘Then will follow an equally rare examin- 
ation of ancient and modern lyrical art in India, Siam, and Egypt, fully elucidated by numer- 
ous elegant selections, vocal and instrumental, from the national music of these countries, as 
sung and played in the islands, and on the banks of the Ganges and the Nile. The type and 
structure of this Oriental music, will be compared with the music of Southern Europe, by the 
text of the lecturer and by the performances.”—Sunday Despatch, Dec. 12th, 
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Mr. Fry’s Seconn Lecture on Music was delivered at Metropolitan Hall, on Tuesday 
last, before a large and highly respectable auditory. The subject was a curious history of 
ancient Chinese art, collated by the lecturer in the Royal Academy of Paris, from among nu- 
merous authorities. It was illustrated by diagrams of instruments, and the performance of 
the chorus and orchestra. The lecturer then entered into an examination of ancient and mod- 
ern lyrical art in India, Siam, and Egypt, and elucidated this branch of his subject, by ele- 
gant selections, vocal and instrumental, from the national music of these countries. ‘The 
second part of the programme consisted of the romance from ‘ Linda di Chamouni,’ well sung 
by Pozzolini; an aria from ‘ Der Freischutz,’ by Madame de Vries; an aria buffa from ‘ La 
Gaza Ladra,’ spiritedly rendered by Rocco; and, ‘ He shall Feed his Flock,’ from the ‘ Mes- 
siah, by Madame Pico Vietti, who received a deserved encore. In the ‘Stabat Mater’ of 
Rossini, De Vries, Pico Vietti, Coletti, and the chorus sung most admirably ; and in the ‘ In- 
flammatus’ of that wonderful composition, Madame De Vries displayed a power of intonation 
that electrified the audience and elicited rapturous applause. Judging by the first and 
second lectures and concerts of this series, we feel confident the succeeding ones will richly 
merit the patronage of all lovers of music. The third of the course takes place on Tuesday 
next.—Sunday Mercury, Dec. 12th. 


Mr. Fry’s Lecrure.—The second lecture of Mr. Fry, on Tuesday evening last, was very 
fully attended, and the performances went off finely. The lecture was every way satisfac- 
tory. The musical selections were very choice, and given with good effect. The illustra- 
tions of the music of different nations were received with great favor. The style of enter- 
tainment Mr. Fry gives is so different from anything of the kind we have ever had in this 
country, as to prove attractive if simply from its novelty, The lecturer understands his sub- 
ject thoroughly, and handles it with the skill of a master. We commend the course to our 
musical readers as something well worthy their attention.—Sunday Courier, Dec. 12th. 


NOTICES OF THE THIRD LECTURE. 


Mr. Witiiam Henry Frv’s third lecture on Music, was delivered on Tuesday evening, 
at Metropotitan Hall,—on which occasion a full audience was present. Not only was the 
assemblage instructed by the lecturer, but well entertained by the performance of various 
examples of novel music. Specimens of Jewish chorals were presented to show that the 
traditions of the arts as under Moses were certainly not handed down. The subject of the 
lecture was Acoustics, followed by a history and criticism of Egyptian and Jewish music. 
The musical illustrations of the lecture were performed by Madame Rose de Vries, Signora 
Pico Vietti, Signor Vietti, and Signor Coletti, sustained by the orchestra and chorus of up- — 
wards of two hundred performers, with Mr. G. F. Bristow as conductor, and Mr. U. C. Hill 
as leader. Among the vocal and instrumental pieces were several Oriental melodies, har- 
monized for the grand chorus, two original ancient Greek hymns, and specimens of medieval 
music from six hundred to one thousand years old, besides pieces of modern music.—Tvib- 
une, Dec. 15th. i 

Mr. Fry’s Lecrures.—The third of this course was delivered last évening, the subject 
being medieval and modern music. The audience was good and appreciative, and well 
recognized the instructive character of the discourse. The series promise to impart much 
additional knowledge on the subject of music and to elevate the popular taste on the subject. 
Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 15th. 


The third of W. H. Fry’s Series of Lectures upon Music was delivered last night, before 
a large and highly appreciative audience, at Metropolitan Hall. 

The lecturer commenced with some general remarks on the science of Music, and then © 
entered upon the subject of Acoustics, which he handled in a very able manner. Mr. Fry 
then gave us a history of Music in ancient Egypt, and among the Jews. His remarks upon 
this subject were exceedingly interesting, as also his elucidation of the Greek system of 
Music and its connection with poetry. 

The musical performances with which he illustrated this branch of his subject were curious, 
and established the position he had taken in relation to art in the “ good old times” most 
conclusively. Ife then went on to show the contrast between ancient and modern art, which 
was illustrated by the beautiful chorus “Vive le Roi,” from Balf’s “ Siege of Rochelle ;” after 
which the grand “ Hallelujah Chorus,” from Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives,” was given with 
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magnificent effect, by the best chorus we have ever heard in this city. The orchestral ac- 
companiments were admirable. 

The second part consisted of the selections from the “ Stabat Mater” of Rossini, and from 
the compositions of Verdi, Donizetti, and Gaburi, which were given with fine effect by Mme. 
Rose De Vries, Madame Pico Vietti, and Signor Vietti. The whole passed off delightfully, 
and reflected credit upon all concerned in the entertainment.—.Wational Democrat, Dec. 15th. 


Mr. Fry’s Lectures on Music, every Tuesday evening, are richly worthy the attention of 
all musical people. His illustrative remarks are valuable, and the performances of the 
orchestra, chorus and artists, excite universal admiration.—.V. Y. Observer, Dec. 16th. 


Mr. Fry’s third Lecture’on Music was delivered on Tuesday evening, at Metropolitan 
Hall, to an audience larger than either of those whom he addressed before; and in every 
way it was an improvement upon its predecessors. This is the case almost of necessity, for 
the subject itself becomes more interesting as it is explored, and the lecturer in his progress 
acquires experience and knowledge of his audience. Mr. Fry’s attention last evening was 
still directed to the historical part of his treatise,—for such, each lecture being a section, his 
course must be considered. A considerable portion of last evening’s lecture was devoted to 
the explanation of the formation of sound, and to the elucidation and enforcement of the 
statement,—the truth of which, we venture to add, is not generally suspected, that the phi- 
losophy of musical sounds is an exact science; as exact as that of any based upon pure 
mathematics. This, however, we again add, should not be considered applicable, as by some 
it is likely to be, to musical composition and performance, which are purely arts. It is not 
uncommon to hear people who have a little knowledge, and affect to have more, talk 
of “a scientific singer,” or “a scientific player:” they might much better speak of a 
scientific fiddlestick, for that might be constructed upon scientific principles. To return to 
Mr. Fry—he must have made it clear, to all who understood him, that musical sounds differ 
from each other in pitch, and combine in harmony strictly according to unswerving math- 
ematical formulas, and that their relations can be worked out certainly as any problem of 
g@eometry or mechanics. From this phase of his subject the lecturer passed to a considera- 
tion of Keyptian, Jewish and Greek Music. What he said upon the art itself, among these 
nations, was justly thought and highly interesting, and must have afforded to most of his 
hearers information which they would have been unable even to seek from the proper sources. 
Courier & Enquirer, Dec. 16th. 
Mr. Fry’s Lecrures.—Continued and increasing success is all we have to record re- 
specting these novel entertainments. Already have the subscribers obtained instruction 
enough and pleasure enough to repay them for their expenditure. Mr. Fry has given us 
specimens of the music of the Chinese, Siamese, East Indians, Egyptians and Gauls, besides 
a great variety of the most celebrated modern compositions, by way of contrast. The lec- 
tures have been attended by audiences numbering from two thousand five hundred to three 
thousand.— Home Journal, Dec. 18th. 


NOTICES OF THE FOURTH LECTURE. 


Fourtn Lecrurr on Music.—Mr. Fry appeared again, on Tuesday evening, before his - 
select and intelligent audience. The subject of Greek Music was briefly presented, and the 
remainder of the evening was occupied with the musical pieces of the programme. 
The most interesting of these, to us, were the extracts from Mr. Fry’s opera of Leonora ; 
an opera which was brought out in Philadelphia, some years since, and WITH MARKED 
success. We write these words emphatically, because several journals in this city have 
unintentionally, no doubt) left an erroneous impression with regard to it. The opera was 
performed sixteen successive nights in Philadelphia, and went off with the greatest éclat. : 
We judge from the finale of one of the acts last night, and its unmistakable effect upon the’ | 
audience, that the opera must have been successful. One other piece in an opera, as melo- 
dious, as fresh and as brilliant as this, would be sure to secure its success. That other | 
portions of it were equally successful, we cannot doubt. ; 
By the way, a very brilliant little affair, in honor of Mr. Fry, came off the other evening | 
at the Astor House. General Norris, of Philadelphia, whose achievements in locomotives, 
railroads and some of the gigantic enterprises of the day, at home and abroad, are only 
equalled by his enthusiastic love and taste for art, gave a truly princely entertainment to 
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twelve gentlemen who were invited to meet the guest. The press, the bar, the mercantile 
and banking interests of the city were represented, and with speeche’, toasts, music, and 
such cheer, as the “ Astor” perhaps alone can furnish, the night and some “ small hours ” of 
the morning passed brilliantly off. 

Leonora is an American opera. Why cannot we have it produced in this city? Mr Fry, 
as an American, deserves it; and, we venture to say, from what we heard last night, the 
music richly deserves it. At all events why not give it a trial, and let us see how an accom- 
plished young American moves on, with orchestra, chorus, and all the paraphernalia of full- 
appointed opera.— Musical World & Times, Dec. 25th. 


Mr. Witiram H. Frv’s Musical Lectures are the most remarkable event of the season. 
Their scope is so generous and catholic, and their intention so good, that we are happy to 
record an unequivocal success. The conception of the undertaking implies a kind of genius. 
To present a historical, esthetical, scientific, and critical review of music in the compass of 
ten lectures, and so to distribute this huge material, as to leave some marked and permanent 
impression upon the public mind, is certainly an imperial! prospectus. We speak the truth in 


saying that the promise has been kept. Mr. Fry’s course is now in course of weekly delivery. 


Metropolitan Hall is thronged every Tuesday evening to hear his descriptions and exegesis 
of various styles of music in all times and countries. The song Blondel sang to captive 
Richard in the Austrian tower, Chinese lullabies, Hindoo lyrics and Egyptian chants, what- 
ever is old and characteristic, quaint and interesting, down to the colossal times of the 
oratorio, and the softer days of opera—even to that blending of the two, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, which was performed entire, all these are presented, under Mr. Fry’s auspices, with 


good solo singers, and a chorus of two hundred voices, and with a success commensurate to - 


the design. Of course, in such an undertaking, there will be a great difference of interest 
in the parts. Some may be apparently too elementary, others too abstruse. Many of the 
illustrations may seem tedious, many commonplace. But these are things incident to the 
character of Mr. Fry’s work. It is not a concert intended solely to please, nor a dry expla- 
nation aiming only to instruct; but it is, on the whole, the most skilful, and by far the most 
successful union of the various kinds comprised in the scope of his intention that we now 
recall, Mr. Fry has shown himself in these lectures thoroughly competent to write such a 
history of Music as has not yet been attempted. How gladly would we rank among the 
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many imposing proofs that America is not callous to the deepest persuasions of art. a com- | 


prehensive history of Music written by one of the most American of Americans.—Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine, January, 1853. . 


Mr. Fry’s Lectures.—Mr. Fry’s Lectures on Music have excited great and deserved 


attention. His entire course bids fair to be the best practical History of Music ever imag- 


ined, while to the more accurate qualification of utility we may add the more refined and at- 
tentive recommendation of a sweet flowing style of composition, which in many instances 
rises into true poetry. His introduction to the first lecture, though somewhat prolonged, was 
a masterpiece deserving record among the best collections of English prose. His vocal and 
instrumental illustrations are of the highest order, and have given unbounded satisfaction.— 
Illustrated News. : 

Mr. Fry, (the fourth of whose interesting Lectures, by-the-bye, is to be given, with a Con- 
cert, to-morrow evéning, at Metropolitan Hall,) is proving quite successful, we are happy to 
learn, in his efforts to produce them, ere long, in our music-loving sister city,—Boston. We 
can‘assure the critics and conoisseurs of “the literary emporium,” that they have a rich treat 
in store for them, in the lectures and concerts of Mr. Fry.—Evening Express, Dec. 20. 


Mr. Fry’s fourth Lecture on Music, and its accompanying concert, were attended, 
last evening, at Metropolitan Hall, by another large and delighted auditory. The subject 
of the lecture was the History and Esthetics. of Grecian and Roman Musical Art, fol- 


lowed by a notice of the Early Christian Modes, derived from the Greek. This was exem- — 


plified by diagrams, and by the recitation and performance of the Hymn to Apollo, which, for 
several hundred years, constituted a grand Religious Ceremony, among the most polished 
people of antiquity. ‘This was followed by the performance of a choice selection of morceaux, 
each of which was preceded by some illustrative and analytical remarks by the lecturer. 
The first was the fine overture to Auber’s Opera of ‘ Gustavus,” admirably performed by the 
orchestra. Then came a duet, tenor and bass, from Fry’s opera of ‘ Leonora,” by Vietti and 
Coletti, which was received with great favor and applause. Next was the chorus, * To the 
Mountain,” from Rooke’s opera of “ Amilie.” And then was given the celebrated Scena and 


Aria, from Weber’s “ Der Freischutz,” by Madame Rose de Vries,—somewhat too floridly 
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sung, but still with effect, upon the whole. The Trio, “ Zitti, Zitti,” from the “Barber of 
Seville,” was well performed by Sig. Pico-Vietti, Vietti and Coletti. The Rondo, from 
“VItaliana in Algieri,” was admirably sung by Pico, and then followed the Finale to act 
first of Fry’s opera of “ Leonora,” splendidly sung by Rose de Vries, Vietti and chorus; and 
the whole terminated with the immortal “ Hallelujah Chorus,” from Handel’s “ Messiah,” 
with Mozart’s orchestral arrangement. 

The lecturer took occasion, in the course of the evening, to allude to some remarks that 
had been made by some of the press of this city with reference to the reception with which 
his opera of “ Leonora” had met, in Philadelphia, on its first production, in English. He 
denied that it was unsuccessful there. It was played twenty nights,—sixteen of which were 
consecutive. It was rendered into the Italian, and was about to be presented, with every 
accessory to make it effective at the Astor Place Opera House, under Sanquirico and Patti’s 
management, but it was not: owing to the failure of those managers to carry on the opera, at 
that theatre. 

The next lecture of this interesting and instructive series, (next Tuesday evening,) will 
treat of “ The Voice.”—Evening Express, Dec. 22d. 


Tue fourth of Mr. Fry’s series of ten lectures on Music was delivered last evening at 
Metropolitan Hall. It was listened to by a large and appreciating audience, which nearly 
filled the hall. The subject of Grecian and Roman Music was treated upon. [The Tribune 
ate devotes a column and a half to a synopsis of the lecture, and concludes its report as 
ollows :—] 

The pieces of music followed in the order of the programme, and one of them in particu- 
lar, the finale to the first act of Fry’s Leonora, sung by Madame Rose de Vries with extraor- 
dinary brilliancy, accompanied by a trio and chorus, was received with universal cheers, and 
redemanded with a torrent of applause. A duo from the same opera, for tenor and bass, 
Messrs. Vietti and Coletti, was much applauded. A solo by Madame Pico Vietti, a remarka- 
ble sample of the ornate style of Rossini, made a capital hit. 

Mr. Fry spoke a few words in remark on the subject of his opera, as follows: 

The opera of Leonora, from which are extracted the Duet and Finale performed this even- 
ing, was first produced in English at Philadelphia, in 1845 and 1846, and given for upwards 
of twenty nights. Scenery had been painted, costumes ready, and rehearsals advanced, to 
give it in Italian, with great stage splendor, in this city, at the Astor-place Opera-House, un- 
der the management of Messrs. Sanquirico and Patti, in 1848, when the failure of those gentle- 
men caused the theatre to be suddenly closed. My absence from this country during seven 
years, prevented me from producing this or other operas here. I make this explanation in 
consequence of it having been lately published in two newspapers in this city, that the opera 
of Leonora was damned in Philadelphia. If a run of sixteen successive nights, which is 
equal to one-third of the usual subscription Italian Opera season, in this city, constitute fail- 
ure, so be it. 

One inference from Mr. Fry’s Lectures thus far seems to us perfectly obvious, and it seems 
also to explain the small progress made in Music in ancient times and among the nations of 
the East, and that is, that until the invention of some keyed instrument, an organ, harpsi- 
chord, or piano forte, not even melody could be developed. So soon, however, as we find an 
imperfect organ brought into use some centtiries since, we see the foundation laid for that 
wondrous superstructure, which the Lecturer calls Modern Music. We expect a rich treat 
when Mr. Fry reaches that branch of his subject, which will open to us music in the cradle 
of its modern development, when first the rude organ began to open to the musical ear new 
ideas of the power and resources of the divine art—New York Tribune, Dec. 22d. 
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